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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



March, 



pillage, war is cruelty, war is waste, war is destruction, 
and desolation, and degeneracy. War is not made by 
the peoples of the world ; war is not made by the democ- 
racy; this war was made by a mere handful of interna- 
tional gamblers and degenerates." . . . 

There is not a single man or woman of the people, be 
they German, Eussian, English, French, or whatever 
nationality you like to name, who has any interest, ma- 
terial or ideal, in the crushing of any one single empire. 
Not one ! The whole interest of the people lies in peace 
and in brotherhood. 

Well, then, there is only one power that stands up 
against this madness of war, and that is the power of 
public opinion, and public opinion in this tne greatest 
democracy of all the world. It has but to be fixed, edu- 
cated, organized, and it can then be brought to bear 
upon the governments of all the world through your 
own Government and through your representative, Pres- 
ident Wilson, who will be called into the council of na- 
tions, and who has proved himself to be a man both of 
peace and of good will. He can act only with the power 
that you give him. Eemember, it is not statesmen who 
can organize public opinion, for public opinion has to 
organize the statesman, and the business of the democ- 
racy of America is so to organize public opinion that it 
may put the voice of the whole people hehind President 
Wilson and strengthen his hand when it acts. One 
thing let us be determined upon — that when peace comes 
to be made, it shall be made on behalf of the democra- 
cies who did not make the war — that it shall not be 
made by these international political gamblers, or these 
degenerate rulers who have not the interest of the people 
at stake, but only their own dynastic, financial, or po- 
litical purpose. 

Now, in making the terms of peace, there are a few 
general broad principles to be observed : That there shall 
be no aggrandizing of any nation as an outcome of this 
war, and no humiliation of any nation — that there shall 
be no domination on the part of any nation or a group 
of nations, but by the terms of peace all motive for 
domination shall be taken away from every one of them. 
A^ain, that the disputed provinces about which the fight 
has been made shall be allowed to decide under what 
form of government they shall come. If the reverse is 
the case, we shall only have the seed of new wars, as we 
had in the arbitrary decision respecting Alsace-Lorraine. 
Again, we must urge that Europe shall be arranged on 
the basis of' nationalities — democracies that shall be 
brought together into one federation — the United States 
of Europe. This will put an end to the rush for arma- 
ments, and will put an end to the waste of human re- 
sources which is devouring the life of the people. There 
must be no private property, as we have heard, in muni- 
tion or in armaments, no selfish aims to serve in war, 
and there must be many changes to be brought about by 
popular will and opinion. 

These are just the general principles that must de- 
termine the conditions of peace. There is not a moment 
to lose — not a moment. Every day that war goes on we 
must be preparing for an advantageous peace which 
alone can end wars in the future. 

My friends, the crisis is urgent. The hour is great. 
Every man and woman in this audience must determine 
here and now to become active soldiers in the great 
cause of peace, which is the cause of liberty, which is 



the cause of democracy, which is the cause of the prog- 
ress of the human race. 



What War Is Destroying.* 

By Jane Addams. 

After the eloquent speeches you have heard from 
women who have come from the field of battle, as it 
were, a speech from one representing American women 
thousands of miles away from the devastation and car- 
nage must seem tame and scarcely deserving a hearing. 
But there are certain things now being destroyed by 
war in which from the beginning of time women, as 
women, have held a vested interest, and I beg to draw 
your attention to three or four of them. 

One thing war is now destroying, and is "throwing 
back," in the scientific sense, is the conception of pa- 
triotism gradually built up during thousands of years. 
Europe has had one revolution after another in which 
women as well as men have taken part, in order that a 
patriotism might be established which should contain 
liberty for the individual as well as loyalty to the state. 

At the present moment, however, thousands of men 
marching to their death are under compulsion, not of 
this higher type of patriotism, but of a tribal concep- 
tion, because of an irrational appeal which ought to 
have left the world long since. They march and fight 
because they have been told that they must thus save 
their homes from destruction. Of course there is a 
savage spirit in man which quickly responds to the 
primitive appeal, but it is unworthy of modern civiliza- 
tion to utilize such instincts, as it does so at a fearful 
cost. A state founded upon tribal ideals of patriotism 
has no place for women within its councils. 

Women have a right to protest against the destruction 
of that larger ideal of the state in which they had won 
a place now being destroyed through an appeal to the 
loyalties of savagery, and to deprecate a world put back ' 
upon a basis of brute force — a world in which they can 
play no part. 

Women also have a vested right in the developed con- 
science of the world. At this moment, because of war, 
the finest consciences in Europe are put to the old busi- 
ness of self-justification, of utilizing outgrown myths to 
explain the course of action which their governments 
have taken. Those of you who have read the "Oxford 
Papers," issued, since the war began, from the oldest 
seat of learning in England, have doubtless shared with 
me the disappointment of finding in them almost no 
trace of that spirit of internationalism which we have 
a right to expect from the scholar. Prom cover to cover 
one waits in vain for some indication of the calm and 
unprejudiced point of view indicating that the writers 
were able to rise above the turmoil of the moment and 
to speak the language of him who deals in eternal 
verities. One has the same experience in reading the 
output from the German universities. Those of you 
who have read Harnack on the war must have shared 
this same disappointment — that he whose clear mind 
has rescued Christianity from chaotic thinking should 
so pitifully have lost his way in a national crisis. 

♦An address delivered at the conference In Washington, 
D. C, January 10, 1915, at which the "Woman's Peace Party 
was organized. 
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And last, shall we not say that the sensitiveness to 
human life so highly developed in women has been 
seriously injured by this war ? Thousands of people in 
this United States and Europe had become so convinced 
that the sanctity of life was an accepted tenet of civili- 
zation that they deemed war had become forever impos- 
sible. This belief has been rudely overturned, and we 
are now at the foot of the ladder, beginning again to 
establish the belief that human life is sacred above all 
else that the planet contains. 

I do not assert that women are better than men — 
even in the heat of suffrage debates I have never main- 
tained that — but we would all admit that there are 
things concerning which women are more sensitive than 
men, and that one of these is the treasuring of life. 1 
would ask you to consider with me five aspects concern- 
ing this sensitiveness which war is rapidly destroying: 

The first is the protection of human life. The ad- 
vanced nations know very accurately, and we have begun 
to know in America, how many children are needlessly 
lost in the first years of infancy. Measures inaugurated 
for the prevention of infant mortality were slowly 
spreading from one country to another. All that effort 
has been scattered to the winds by the war. No one is 
now pretending to count the babies who are . dying 
throughout the villages and country-sides of the warring 
nations. We know only that a sudden rise in the in- 
fant death rate was the first casualty of the war to be 
reported, beginning when the troops were mobilizing. 

The second aspect is the nurture of human life. 
From the time a soldier is born to the moment he 
marches in his uniform to be wantonly destroyed, it is 
largely the women of his household who have cared for 
him. War overthrows not only the work of the mother, 
the nurse, and the teacher, but at the same time ruth- 
lessly destroys the very conception of the careful nur- 
ture of life. 

The third aspect is the fulfillment of human life. 
Every woman who cares for a little child fondly throws 
her imagination forward to the time when he shall have 
become a great and heroic man. Every baby is thus 
made human, and is developed by the hope and expecta- 
tion which surrounds him. But no one in Europe, in 
the face of war's destruction, can consider the fulfill- 
ment of life, and we are feeling the reaction of war's 
ideals in America every day. 

The fourth aspect is the conservation of human life; 
that which expresses itself in the state care of depend- 
ent children, in old-age pensions; the sentiment which 
holds that every scrap of human life is so valuable that 
the human family cannot neglect a feeble child without 
risking its own destruction. At this moment none of 
the warring countries of Europe can cherish the aged 
and infirm. The state cannot give care to its depend- 
ents when thousands of splendid men are dying each 
day. Little children and" aged neople are dying, too, in 
some countries in the proportion of five to one soldier 
killed on the field, but the nation must remain indiffer- 
ent to their suffering. 

And last of all is that which we call the ascent of 
human life ; that which leads a man to cherish the hope 
that_ the -next generation shall advance beyond the gen- 
eration in which he lives ; that generous glow we all 
experience when we see that those coming after us are 
equipped better than we have been. The hope for the 
ascent of life is at the basis of social progress. We know 



that Europe at the end of this war will not begin to 
build where it left off; we know that it will begin gene- 
rations behind the point it had reached when the war 
began. 

If we admit that this sensitiveness for human life is 
stronger in women than in men because women have 
been responsible for the care of the young and the aged 
and those who need special nurture, it is certainly true 
that this sensitiveness developed in women carries with 
it an obligation. 

Once before in the history of the world, in response 
to this sensitiveness, women called a halt to the sacrifice 
of human life, although it then implied the abolition of 
a religious observance long believed to be right and 
necessary. In the history of one nation after another 
it was the mothers who first protested that their children 
should no longer be slain as living sacrifices upon the 
altars of the tribal gods, although the national leaders 
contended that human sacrifice, bound up with all the 
traditions of religion and patriotism, could not be 
abolished. 

The women led a revolt against the hideous practice 
which had dogged the human race for centuries, not 
because they were founding a new religion, but because 
they were responding to their sensitiveness to life. 
When at last a brave leader here and there gave heed to 
the mother of the sacrificed child, he gradually found 
that courage and religion were with the abolition of 
human sacrifice, and that the protesting women had 
anticipated the conscience of the future. 

Many of us believe that throughout this round world 
of ours there are thousands of men and women who 
have become convinced that the sacrifice of life in war- 
fare is unnecessary and wasteful. It is possible that if 
women in Europe— in the very countries which are now 
at war — receive a message from the women of America 
solemnly protesting against this sacrifice, they may take 
courage to formulate their own. At any rate, those of 
us assembled here will state as intelligently as we can 
this international revolt among thinking men and 
women. 

We are today trying to do a difficult thing, and are 
doubtless doing it bunglingly ; it is never easy to formu- 
late the advanced statement. Our protest reflects our 
emotions as well as our convictions, but still more is the 
result of deep-grounded human experience. We believe 
that we are endeavoring to express the souls of women 
all over the world that when this war is over- — as in 
time it must be, if only through the exhaustion of the 
contending powers — there will be many men to say, 
"Why didn't women call a halt before thousands, and 
even millions, of men had needlessly lost their lives?" 
Certainly, if women's consciences are stirred in regard 
to warfare, this is the moment to formulate a statement 
of their convictions. 



"One trouble about the slowness with which we ad- 
vance toward a better ideal of international peace and 
friendship lies with the conduct of our public schools. 
. . . We need to realize more fully than we do that 
the public sentiment of tomorrow will depend upon the 
public school of today. And so we need to get into our 
public schools a finer sense of real patriotism, a higher 
ideal of civilization, and a nobler view of international 
dealings." — James H. Dillard. 



